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»B00I$-M20TIGES.« 



[Any publication noticed in these pages may be obtained of the American Publication 
Society of Hebrew, Morgan Park, 111.] 



A CRITICISM OF DRIVER'S HEBREW TENSES. 



This brochure is from the pen of a layman, a gentleman who, amid the 
demands of large business interests, has made the study of Hebrew and of proph- 
ecy the employment of his leisure, and has acquired a very wide knowledge of his 
subjects. 

Mr. Douglass is among those who hold that the primary distinction of the 
Hebrew tenses is that of past and present time, and not of complete and incom- 
plete action, as is maintained by a discussion of the passages used by Driver in 
illustrating the use of the tenses as he holds them. It is held that the frequenta- 
tive use of the Future (Imperfect) expresses the use of the tenses in many of the 
cases where it has been rendered by a simple past. F. J. Gttkney. 



AN UNPOINTED TEXT OF GENESIS, t 



Many teachers have felt the need of an unpointed text of at least ope book 
of the Old Testament. Genesis, being the Hebrew " first reader," may be most 
appropriately chosen for this purpose. To one who has not practised reading the 
unpointed text, the work may seem unimportant, and the results of small conse- 
quence. There is, however, no better way of teaching Hebrew grammar, no bet- 
ter way of teaching the language, than to require of the student the pronunciation 
of the Massoretic text, with only the unpointed text before his eyes. Professor 
Haupt's suggestion in this number (p. 99) that difficult words be pointed, or par- 
tially pointed, is a good one. The book has no distinctive features. The type is 
good ; the paper, fair. It is especially a class-room book. 

William R. Habpbr. 



THE EARLY CHAPTERS OF GENESIS. 



The discussion in Old Testament criticism started by Wellhausen's Oeschichte 
Israels is still carried on in Germany, and the interest in the Pentateuch shows 
no sign of abatement. If any one topic might seem to be worn threadbare, it 
would be the composition of the Book of Genesis, especially its early chap- 
ters; for these chapters have been more closely scrutinized than others, be- 
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cause they, more than almost any others, show the distinct phenomena on 
which the documentary hypothesis is hased. Nevertheless, the volume before us 
shows that these chapters still afford a field for new and ingenious speculation, if 
nothing more. The present reviewer confesses that he took up the book with the 
impression that it could not say any thing*new, and at the same time valuable, on 
its theme. In this he has been agreeably disappointed ; and while the minuteness 
of the analysis often leads one to question its certainty, there is much in the book 
that is not only interesting but profitable. 

The problems of Old Testament criticism are two,— first, to separate as 
clearly as possible the different documents ; secondly, to determine their relation 
in general, and their order of time in particular. All who concede the right of 
literary analysis of the Pentateuch must admit further discussion of both these 
problems. Whatever danger to the " views commonly received among us " arises 
from such analysis can hardly be greater for one succession of documents (for one 
order of time, that is) than for another. Professor Budde argues for the later date 
of the Elohist (A of Dillman, Q of Wellhausen). That fact, in itself, does not 
render his book more suspicious than Dillmann's (for example) who prefers the 
reverse order. 

Instead of giving a running commentary on this section of Genesis, our 
author gives us twelve topical discussions, with the following titles : (1) the Mar- 
riages of the Sons of God, (2) the Tree of Life, (3) the Sethite Genealogy, (4) the 
Cainite Genealogy, (5) Jahvistic Fragments in the Sethite Genealogy, (6) Cain's 
Fratricide, (7) Conclusion of this section, (8) the Flood, (9) Noah and Canaan, (10) 
Babel and Nimrod, (11) Home and Migration of Abraham, (12) Eelation of the 
Documents to each other. In the whole inquiry, his eye is mainly directed to the 
Jehovistic document, on the supposition that the Elohistic narrative is already 
tolerably well settled. As an appendix, he gives the Hebrew Text of the oldest 
part of the Jehovistic document (J 1 he calls it, with Wellhausen), as he supposes 
himself able to restore it. It includes Gen. n., 4fr, to iv., 2 ;iv., 16-24 ; vi., 1-4 ; 
x., 9; xi., 1-9; ix., 20-27, arranged in this order; and the author proposes to 
transfer the difficult verse vi., 3 from its present location, inserting it after in., 21 . 

The analysis can hardly count on universal acceptance, in the present divided 
state of opinion. No one, however, can follow the investigation without feeling 
that the author has carefully studied his text, with an earnest desii - e to solve the 
literary problem it presents. Many of his observations are of real value, aside 
from his critical theory. For example, the following on the Tree of the Knowl- 
edge of Good and Evil : 

"It is constantly made evident how heaven-wide the biblical narratives 
{steeped as they are in Israel's knowledge of God) are removed from the myths of 

Assyria, however like they may superficially seem to be The Tree of Life is 

found among many peoples and we may believe that it occurs in the Assyrian 

literature. But the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil has never yet been 
discovered there, and we may well believe that it never will be discovered. The 
cylinder published in Smith's Chaldean Genesis, and now in Delitzsch's Wo lag 
das Paradies, may be briefly examined here." 

The description and'argument that follow are too long to quote. They show 
convincingly that there is no evidence for the identification of the Assyrian tree 
with the biblical ; and the conclusion is that the Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Evil is original to the biblical account ; and this means that the biblical account 
is distinguished by the ethical element. 
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The author's exegesis seems in general sound, and his occasional proposals to 
alter the text are called forth by real difficulties. He supposes, for example, that 
the verse Gen. vi., 7, is corrupt. It now reads, "And Jehovah said : I will wipe 
out man which I have created from the face of the ground, from man to cattle, to 
reptile and to bird of the heavens; for I repent that I made them." The words in 
italics are not in accordance with the rest of the verse. They are probably not a 
part of the original narrative therefore. 

Another difficult verse is Gen. ix., 26, though the difficulty is of another kind. 
We now read : 

"And he said : Cursed be Canaan, a servant of servants may he be to his 
brethren. 

And he said : Blessed be Jehovah God of Shem, and Canaan shall be servant 
to him. 

May God prosper Japhet, and may he dwell in the tents of Shem, and may 
Canaan be servant to him." 

The grammar seems to be right, but the thought is not so clear. In the first 
place we expect Shem, the ancestor of Israel, to receive a blessing, but he re- 
ceives none. In the second member we read only "Blessed be Jehovah." In 
this same verse, " Canaan shall be servant to him " would naturally mean Canaan 
shall be servant to Jehovah, who is the main subject. In view of these facts, Dr. 
Budde proposes to omit one word, and with a slight change of pointing to read : 
" The Blessed of Jehovah is Shem, 
And let Canaan be servant to him." 
This would certainly meet all the requirements, and may be called at least plausible. 

Enough has been said to prove our assertion that there is room for new and 
ingenious speculation in the territory under discussion. That the ingenuity is 
sometimes too ingenious will be readily discovered. The paragraph (p. 184 sq.) 
in which our author accounts for the story of Cain's fratricide is a striking ex- 
ample. Beaders will, therefore, exercise a healthy scepticism in regard to many 
passages ; and such a scepticism is what the author himself would desire. He 
himself exercises it in regard to many assertions of his teacher Wellhausen. He 
declines, for example, to accept Wellhausen's hypothesis that the original narrative 
of the Creation made God's work cover seven days, leaving no Sabbath. So with 
the current tendency to derive the primeval history of the Bible from Assyrian 
(Assyro-Baby Ionian) sources. "We have already noted one example of this in re- 
gard to the Tree of Knowledge. Another concerns the first chapter of Genesis, 
in regard to which he decidedly rejects "the neck-breaking conjecture that the 
biblical account was borrowed [from the Babylonians] during the Exile" (p. 292). 

Dr. Budde closes his book with a protest against the accusation that the 
Higher Criticism aims at " a barren naturalistic construction of history, arranged 
according to the principles 6f an infidel philosophy which allows the possibility of 
raw evolution processes only." For his own part, he adds " that the results of 
this inquiry cannot harm the Christian faith is my firm conviction, because I 
have not dropped ' the anchor of my faith and hope in the sandy shallows of 
theory ' or of any traditional view of the aetas patriarchalis et Mosaica, but have 
learned, and am minded to cast it elsewhere." " The Bevelation of God in Israel 

shows itself in our inquiry at every step in the purifying power which Israel's 

knowledge of God demonstrates on all the material which is appropriated 
thereby." Prof. H. P. Smith, 

Cincinnati, O. 



